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GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

DECEMBER 27-29, 1911 

The Archaeological Institute of America held its thirteenth 
general meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at 
the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday, December 27, 28, and 29, 1911, 
in conjunction with the annual meeting of the American Philo- 
logical Association. Four sessions were held for the reading 
of papers, and at two evening meetings addresses on archaeo- 
logical subjects were delivered. The abstracts which follow 
were, with few exceptions, furnished by the authors. 

Wednesday, December 27. 11 a.m. 

Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Association. 
The following archaeological papers were presented : 

1. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Greek and Roman Sculptures in PJdladelphia. 

The writer discussed seven pieces of sculpture in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania. These were : (1) a helmeted head 
of Athena, a fine Hellenistic work said to have come from Cairo ; 

(2) the upper part of an .A.ttic grave relief of Pentelic marble with the 
heads of a man and a woman, of great beauty, date about 400 b.c. ; 

(3) a draped female figure of colored marble, perhaps an Iris, a Roman 
copy of a late fifth century original ; (4) a small head of Dionysus 
crowned with ivy ; (5) a fine portrait head of Menander ; (6) portion 
of a large Roman relief with two life-size figures, one of which is 
apparently a portrait of Augustus, the other a soldier; (7) a 
sarcophagus relief of imperial Roman date representing a Bacchic 
procession. 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Note on a Roman Ring. 

The writer described a woman's gold ring of imperial Roman date 
consisting of a plain band, and in place of a seal, the figure of a 
naked infant modelled in the round, in the act of climbing up a pole, 
that is, up the band of the ring. On the inside is the inscription 
EXCIDIO SERVATA MEO, "preserved by my destruction." The 
writer could find no parallel for this inscription. Taken in connec- 
tion with the figure of the naked child, it would seem to indicate 
that the life of a mother had been saved by the death of her child, 
and that the ring was designed to commemorate that event. The 
ring is in the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

3. Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, A Mummy Label in the Carnegie Museum. 

Wooden tablet, perforated at one end, 12 x 6 cm., letters incised 
on ink, TKoxia\at£?ve 'EirmvtJxou It5>v I©. Paper will be published in 
full in Annals of the Carnegie Museum, Vol. VIII. 

4. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
The Fenway Court Giotto. (Read, by Professor H. E. Keyes.) 

The writer discussed Giotto's picture of the Purification at Fen- 
way Court, Boston, arriving at the conclusion that the attribution 
was tenable and the date after the Santa Croce frescoes. The little 
picture is probably a copy of the famous fresco in the Tosinghi 
Chapel, Santa Croce, which Vasari praised for its emotional appeal. 
The Fenway Court picture belonged to a series of which other mem- 
bers are recognizable in the Nativity, the Metropolitan Museum ; the 
Entombment, Berenson Collection, Settignano ; and the Last Supper, 
Munich. These are not, as often stated, predella pieces, but probably 
door-panels. 

Wednesday, December 27. 2.30 p.m. 

1. Professor Hamilton Ford Allen, of Washington and Jef- 
ferson College, An Inscribed Bronze Plaque from Coptos. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Mr. Charles Hill-Tout, of Abbotsford, British Columbia, 
Neolithic Man in British Columbia. 

Archaeological research in the Province of British Columbia has 
until recently afforded no evidence of man's presence there beyond 
at most five thousand years. Last summer, however, a human skel- 
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eton "was discovered in the fresh water clay silts of the Kamloops 
district. The bones of this skeleton were seen obtruding from the 
face of a channel cut in the clay by the action of a small stream. 
The remains are not quite perfect, but the chief parts of the body of 
the skeleton and the major portions of the skull were secured. The 
contours and the cephalic index of this latter differentiates it from 
the skulls of the present native races of that region, these being a 
markedly brachycephalous people, while the skull is markedly doli- 
chocephalic. The clays in which the skeleton was found are esti- 
mated by a local mining engineer of considerable experience, to be 
not less than 20,000 years old. The district is within the " dry belt " 
of the province, and this fact may account for the preservation of 
the skeletal remains. These latter will be subjected to careful, ex- 
pert examination, and any peculiarities will be recorded. The atten- 
tion of the Dominion Geological Department has been directed to 
these clays with the view of determining as far as possible their 
approximate age. It is noteworthy that the skulls obtained from 
the older burial mounds and from the lower horizons of the ancient 
midden heaps of this region are all dolichocephalic, yet there is no 
native tribe with this type of head in the province to-day ; nor any 
evidence of their presence in the past, save these prehistoric skulls. 
The presence of these latter over various parts of the province would 
indicate that the modern brachycephalous tribes were preceded by a 
dolichocephalic people who have entirely disappeared. 

3. Professor C. H. Weller, of the University of Iowa, Notes 
on Athenian Topography. 

Cynosarges. — Nothing definitive was found by the British exca- 
vations south of the Ilissus, and the discussion hangs still on the 
literary evidence. The location in the vicinity of the Zappiron is 
supported especially by Pausanias and Pseudo-Plato's Axiochus (cf. 
Dyer and Milchhofer). 

Asdepienm. — The precinct probably contained but one temple. 
So we gather from the inscriptions covering four centuries and from 
the scene depicted in Aristophanes's Plutus. Kohler's interpretation 
of the Diodes inscription (/.(?. II, 489 b) is thus not in harmony 
with the other evidence. 

Panathenaic Ship. — The ship could hardly have been carried down 
the precipitous slope and eastward of the cave of Apollo; and, 
even if it could, such an interpretation of Philostratus's words makes 
them inconsistent with Pausanias's " near the Areopagus," — a hun- 
dred and more yards away. If the ship stood below the cave, Pau- 
sanias must have mentioned it in connection either with the cave or 
with the Anaeeum or its neighbors. 
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Propylaea. — The entire slope between the western wings was 
filled with earth, obliterating the marks which have suggested the 
" zig-zag road." No definite zig-zag road existed. The Diitrephes 
group of statues probably stood about the altar of Hygieia (cf. Furt- 
wangler's view), and not in the east portico ; their description by 
Pausanias constitutes one of his " Xdyot." No bench, but a base or 
series of bases, ran along the southern and eastern walls of the south- 
west wing of the Propylaea. 

Cecropium. — The " Old Temple " may be the Cecropium. The 
common view that the tomb of Cecrops was under the southwest 
corner of the Erechtheum leaves no space for the Upov of Cecrops (cf . 
I.G. II, 5, 563 b ; etc.). Besides, the temple of Pandrosus was here ; 
Pausanias's statement that it was a-uvixv'^ the temple of Athena is to 
be interpreted rigidly — as his use of awexq? elsewhere. The expres- 
sions of the building-inscription, Trpos tov KtKpoiriov (once), and wpos 
T(u KiKpoiriiu (thrice), are most easily understood of the " Old Temple." 
The dative may imply closer proximity. This suggestion may throw 
light on the Hekatompedon inscription. 

4. Professor H. L. Wilson, of Johns Hopkins University, 
A New Roman Collegium. 

This paper is published in this number of the Journal, pp. 
94-96. 

Thtjbsday, December 28. 9.30 a.m. 

1. Professor H. E. Keyes, of Dartmouth College, A Byzan- 
tine Madonna in the Princeton Art Museum. 

The paper discussed a Byzantine Madonna recently acquired by 
the Art Museum of Princeton University. The contention is made 
that the work in question, which presents an imusual iconography, 
is by the same hand as an almost identical panel in the Ufflzi signed 
by a late thirteenth or early fourteenth century painter, Rico of 
Candia. Other examples of the same and similar iconographic 
details in later works are adduced to indicate the wide influence 
exerted by Eico not only in Italy, but in the lands east of the 
Adriatic. 

2. Dr. G. B. Colburn, of Swarthmore College, Ancient 
Lanuvium. 

Lanuvium is important as the seat of Juno Sospita, and interest- 
ing as the birthplace of influential men and as a residence of the 
Antonine emperors. Literary and epigraphic testimony regarding 
the site is not abundant. The site has been occupied since the 
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thirteenth, century by Civita Lavinia, in the Alban Hills, twenty miles 
south of Eome. Local traditions and manuscript readings confuse 
Lanuvium with Lavinium. Unscientific excavations in this locality 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries have yielded considerable 
good sculpture. In 1910 the writer was able, by a study of the 
extensive archaeological remains, to conjecture the general lines of 
the topography of the town. Modern local names were in some in- 
stances significant. The most important remains are the following : 
the subterranean aqueduct, still in use; portion of the Via Appia 
and of three outer roads ; bridges and tombs ; a villa, probably that 
of Antoninus Pius; a huge, curved retaining wall probably pre- 
Eoman; a theatre from the age of the Antonines, now buried be- 
neath the town; an excellently preserved wall of peperino blocks 
possibly pertaining to a temple of Hercules ; a portico and quadri- 
porticus upon high ground, probably used in connection with the 
sanctuary of Juno Sospita. One is tempted to conjecture that in- 
cubation was practised here. The great temple apparently stood on 
the summit of the hill, where the vineyard has never been explored. 
The grove, with its cave of the oracular serpent, is conjecturally 
placed on the slope to the west of this hill, 

3. Professor William H. Goodyear, of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, The Evolution of the Acanthus Ornament. 

This paper will probably appear in a later number of this 

JOTJKNAL. 

4. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, Some 
Recently Discovered Works of Luca Delia Rohbia. (Read by 
Professor H. E. Keyes.) 

This paper described a Madonna and an Adoration at Nynehead 
Church, Wellington, Somerset, and medallions representing Prudence 
and Faith in the hands of a Paris dealer. The Madonna resembles 
that formerly owned by the Marchese Viviani della Eobbia and 
later by Prince Demidoff. The Adoration is unique in type. The 
medallion of Prudence is closely related to the medallion of Temper- 
ance in the Cluny Museum and to the Prudence in the vault of the 
Portogallo Chapel at San Miniato. The Faith is unique in type. 

5. Mr. A. Kingsley Porter, of New York, Early Rib-vaulted 
Construction in Italy. 

The chronology of Lombard architecture has been the subject of 
archaeological dispute for nearly a century. The importance of cer- 
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tain rib-vaulted Romanesque constructions of Italy has been recog- 
nized, but owing to the lack of documentary evidence it has not been 
clear whether such edifices preceded or followed the earliest rib- 
vaulted constructions in Northern France, which were erected about 
the year 1100. The only means of determining the question is to 
study systematically the Romanesque -churches of Lombardy and 
certain other rib-vaulted buildings of Italy, which, though not situ- 
ated in Lombardy, belong essentially to the Lombard style. These 
monuments have up to the present remained practically unknown, 
but are fortunately many of them surely dated, and may be arranged 
in a sequence, in which may be traced the rise, culmination, and de- 
cline of the Lombard style. When this is done, the chronology 
of Lombard architecture becomes clearly determined, and it is 
possible to date accurately even undated monuments by a compar- 
ison of style. In the light of these new monuments, of which there 
are a great number especially in rural districts, it becomes evident 
that the rib vault was known and practised in Italy sixty years be- 
fore it appeared in France. In a series of edifices of the first half 
of the eleventh century, of which Lomello, Calvenzano, and Lodi 
Vecchio are the most important, may be traced every step in the 
formation of the Lombard style. The nave of Sannazzaro Sesia was 
rib-vatilted in 1040. Rib vaults were regularly employed through- 
out the second half of the eleventh century, and in San Savino of 
Piacenza we have a rib-vaulted monument consecrated in 1107 and 
evidently later in style than Sant' Ambrogio of Milan or San Michele 
of Pavia. At Corneto Tarquinia there are numerous hitherto unknown 
rib-vaulted churches, the earliest of which cannot be later than 1090. 
The importance of the Lombard school in the history of architecture 
is thus demonstrated. It is evident that in Italy the rib vault was 
adopted merely as a constructive expedient to economize centring 
in wood, and that for the same reason it was borrowed by the build- 
ers of Northern France. 

6. Professor W. W. Baker, of Haverford College, Ancient 
Ways in Modern Greece. 

The land and people of Greece are to-day one of the best illustra- 
tions of ancient Greek literature and archaeology. The clear air 
(Eur. Med. 829), the bright purple of Hymettus (Ov. A. A. 3, 687), 
the fair-flowing Cephissus (Eur. Med. 835), with its wandering 
streamlets of irrigation (Soph. 0. C 688), the dust of Athens {F.H.G. 
2, 254), are all there. The verdure of Colonus (0. C. 16 ff. ), and the 
grassy spot by the Ilissus (Plat. Phaedrns, 229 B ff.), are only ap- 
parent exceptions. The products of Attica (Xen. Mem. 2, 9, 4), the 
frog-chorus (Ar, Ran. 209 ff.), the mosquitoes of Tricorythus (Ar. 
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Lys. 1032), the dung-beetles {Fab. Aesop. 7 ; 185), the fierce dogs of 
the hills {Od. 14, 31 ff.), are the same as ever. 

The people show the same Homeric curiosity, the same love of 
leisure and aversion to manual labor, the same democratic spirit, 
traces even of the ancient contempt for the " barbarian." The love 
of life and horror of death are as intense as ever ; a modern funeral 
much like the old. The retirement of women and their debarment 
from most employments (cf. Xen. Mem. 2, 7), the importance of the 
dowry, usages connected with the naming of children, the custom of 
early rising, much of the food, parts of the dress, many of the im- 
plements of daily use, may be closely paralleled in antiquity. 

In the minor business world the kvkXoi still survive, the countless 
peddlers with their constant cries (Ath. 2, 55 D ; 8, 368 E ; Ar. Ach. 
33 f .), the bungling or tricky artisans (Ar. Eq. 316 ff. ; cf . Xen. Mem. 
3, 10, 10), the cunning hucksters (Ar. Av. 1080). 

The government is nearly as direct a democracy as in Cleon's day. 
Many religious usages and many beliefs and superstitions are pagan 
(cf. B. Schmidt, Das Volksleben der Neugriechen, and J. C. Lawson, 
Modern Greek Folklore) ; for example, the symbolic funeral proces- 
sions of Good Friday evening, which seem to be derived from the 
Adonia (cf. Plut. Ale. 18 ; Nic, 13). 

7. Dr. Alfred Emerson, of the Art Institute, Chicago, 
Kallimachos and the Delphic Dancers. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 

Thttesday, Decembbe 28. 2.30 p.m. 

1. Professor Thomas -Jex Preston, Jr., of Wells College, 
The Apocrypha and the Annunciation in Art. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

2. Professor Franz Cumont, of the Musses Royaux of 
Brussels, Roman Eschatolagy Illustrated by Monuments and 
Inscriptions. 

No abstract of this paper was received. 

3. Dr. Kendall K. Smith, of Harvard University, A Relic 
from an Ancient Schoolroom. 

A wooden tablet from Egypt, now in the British Museum, on which 
are written in ink six lines from the Iliad (I, 468-473), was the object 
discTissed in this paper. Reference has already been made to it in 
J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, p. 39. The peculiar feature of this tablet is 
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that, while the top edge of the board with iron handle attached, is 
preserved intact, the quotation from Homer begins in the middle of 
a sentence. Further, the first line on the tablet comes at approxi- 
mately the middle of a passage which has been criticised as a cento 
of familiar lines. The suggestion made was that a pair of these 
tablets hung together in some Egyptian schoolroom of not later than 
the fifth century a.d., and were used for various exercises in ancient 
elementary education. 

4. Professor Wallace N. Stearns, of the University of North 
Dakota, Deir el-Bahari and Ahydos. 

The finds at Abydos cover a long period. A temple of Osiris 
stood here as early as the sixth dynasty, possibly before the first. 
Inscriptions cover with intervals a period from the sixth to the 
thirtieth dynasty. Back of Menes is a line of kings whose tombs 
have been recovered at Abydos. Earlier than these are the square or 
oval pits, predynastic tombs, with their contracted burials — the 
bodies not mummified, but protected above and below by a layer of 
skins, which is in turn protected by a layer of matting. "These 
tombs belong to a people that had attained to the neolithic stage of 
culture." Of palaeolithic folk there remain great numbers of rude 
flint implements scattered about on the surface of the desert and now 
exposed by denudation. Present interest centres at the temple of Seti 
I, dedicated to Osiris. A trial working made in 1901-02 unearthed 
a long passage within the temenos back of the temple. The work 
of 1902-03, conducted by Miss Murray, reached a maximum depth of 
forty-one feet down to the desert level, and brought to light a sloping 
subterranean passageway 200 feet long, the sandstone pavement of a 
great hall (34 x 15 ft. and 17 ft. high). " From this led out three 
doorways, — south, north, and east, — the last leading to a sloping 
passageway. The roof and east wall have been defaced or destroyed. 
The west wall shows in three panels : 1, a colossal scene of the re- 
vivification of Osiris ; 2, the chapter (119) on " Knowing the Names of 
Osiris" ; and 3, Merenptah standing before a table heaped with offer- 
ings and offering incense. The walls of an adjoining chamber show 
the 148th chapter of the Book of the Dead, a chapter otherwise 
known only from three papyri. A line following the axis of Seti's 
temple also follows the line of the sloping passage (worked in 1902- 
03), the centre of the great hall, through the desert pylon to the 
royal tombs. " That this hypogeum should be a part of the temple 
dedicated to the worship of the dead, with special appartments for 
the celebration of the Osireion rites seems natural and fitting." 
Here once more at Abydos the Egypt Exploration Fund is at work, 
1911-12, under the direction of Professor Naville. 
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5. Professor Frank B. Tarbell, of the University of Chicago, 
JEtruscan Sarcophagi and Urns in the Field Museum of Chicago. 

The writer reported on seven ancient objects from Etruria, now 
in the Field Museum of Chicago, viz. two archaic Faliscan sarco- 
phagi, decorated with paintings, three alabaster urns with relief 
sculpture, one alabaster urn with painted designs, and one alabaster 
sarcophagus. The last five objects are, some or all of them, from 
Chiusi. They belong to the third and second centuries b.c. 

Thursday, December 28. 8 p.m. 

1. Dr, Joseph Clark Hoppin, of Washington, The Excava- 
tions at Cyrene : First Campaign, 1910-1911. 

The substance of this address has appeared in the Bulletin 
of the Archaeological Institute of America, Volume II, 1911, 
pp. 141-176. 

2. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, 
The Excavations at Sardis: Second Campaign, 1910-1911. 

The substance of this address has appeared in this Journal, 
Volume XV, 1911, pp. 445-458. 

Friday, December 29. 8 p.m. 

1. Mr. Bert Hodge Hill, Director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, The Excavations of the American 
School at Athens, 1910-1911. 

An account of the excavations, chiefly at Corinth, carried on 
by the School. 

2. Mr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Trial Exca- 
vations at Cnidus. 

A report of investigations carried on at Cnidus by Mr. Shear. 

3. Dr. Arthur L. Frothingham, of Princeton, The Beal Ex- 
planation of the Founding and Early Growth of the City of Home. 
(Read by Professor Fowler.) 

Rome consisted at first of three or more towns on different hills, 
which were not united as a single city until just before Servius Tul- 
lius. The explanations given for this unique peculiarity were that 
these settlements were founded at different times or by different 
tribes. All such explanations are unsupported hypotheses. 
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The present explanation is based on the ritual governing the found- 
ing of Italic and early Roman cities, whose site was always marked 
out and consecrated by augury. It was a fundamental part of ritual 
and belief that running water stopped auspices and augury : beyond 
it no ritual formulas could reach. No city boundary could contain 
running water without losing its urban auspices and the protection 
of the gods and being open to the attack of inimical spirits. No 
running water is found within Etruscan, Latin, or Umbrian cities Or 
early Roman colonies. 

Now, the hills of Rome were separated by streams and swamps. 
Its first inhabitants were obliged by ritual to establish as many 
urban centres as there were groups of hills girdled by water. The 
Capitol, Quirinal, and Viminal formed one such group ; the Palatine, 
Velia, and Esquiline, a second; the Caelian, a third. These may 
correspond to the three original tribes (Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres), 
and also to the commonly received locations of the settlements. 

After a century or two came the building of the great cloacas, 
not for sewage but to underdrain the lowlands. This covering of 
the running waters first made it possible to consecrate all these hills 
under single urban auspices, making Rome a united city. Chrono- 
logically these two facts seem contemporary, but their interdepend- 
ence has never been seen. The Aventine was not then brought into 
the pomerium because swamps still intervened. 

Among the consequences are: (1) the early settlements were 
towns, not villages, and were not successive but contemporary ; 
(2) their disunion was merely formal ; (3) the united city was one 
of Three rather than Four Regions; (4) the three tribes and the 
curial organization long continued dominant, especially in religion 
and even topography, the four tribes and regions of Servius Tullius 
being for military purposes only. 



